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SUL 
FIFTH IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


SCHOOLS OF HELLAS. 


An essay on the Practice and Theory of Ancient Greek Education 
from 600 to 300 B.C. 


By KENNETH J. FREEMAN. 


Edited by M. J. RENDALL, LL.D. With a Preface by 
A. W. VERRALL, Litt.Doc. 


The Times Literary Supplement writes :— 


It is no small tribute to the high merit of the late Mr. K. J. Freeman’s 
work that, in spite of the limitations which its original purpose as a thesis 
for a Trinity Fellowship imposed on its form and the misfortune of Mr. 
Freeman’s early death before he had had time to prepare the thesis for publication, 
his “ Schools of Hellas” should now have passed into its third edition and 
should still retain all its freshness and charm. In matter and style, with 
its happy vase illustrations, it is an attractive book. For all who aspire to 
Guaeieal’ scholarship—and to many who have already gone far in that branch 
of ening -* offers much useful and practical information on the various 
stages of Greek education—its systems, and their merits and blemishes—which 
they will not find in so full and palatable a form elsewhere; for Mr. Freeman’s 
book remains the best, as in 1907 it was the first, on the subject in the English 
language. But Mr. Freeman had a wider interest than things Greek alone. 
In particular, his enthusiasm for the higher ideals of education prompted him 
to pause repeatedly and to point, by apt illustrations and contrasts, the moral 
for modern times, in a way which has appealed beyond the inner circle of 
classical scholars to a wider public of those who —— the legacy of 
classical Greece; and, as the success of such a book as this shows, their number 


is by no means small. 


7s. 6d. net. 
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Hotes. 


SOME UNEDITED ACCOUNTS OF 
EDWARD GIBBON. 
(See ante pp. 143, 163). 

The accounts suggest that Gibbon con- 
ducted his establishment with due regard for 
economy in many particulars. As a young 
man he had never had a large allowance, 
he had travelled on the continent at a small 





Herein lies the importance of the odd two 
hundred receipted bills now before us. They 
show in great detail, how the greatest of the 
ancient historians regulated the ‘‘ oeconomi- 
cal affairs’”’ of his daily life. They there- 
fore constitute a most valuable appendix to 
the Six Autobiographies and the |Private 
Letters edited by Mr. John Murray and Lord 
Ernle. The period illustrated by them is 
the period of his life in London. It includes 
the two years at Buriton after his father’s 
death, before he ‘‘ could disentangle himself 
from the web of rural oeconomy,”’ and the 
eleven years in his new house No. 7 Ben- 
tinck Street, Cavendish Square. 

Clothes appear as his only extravagance. 
Indeed the only considerable bills were for 
clothes and carriage hire, both necessary in 


his social position. George Colman, the 
younger, remembered him in a suit of 
flower’d velvet, with a bag and sword. His 


first large tailor’s bill in December, 1771, 
came to £158 12s. 5d. On 30 April, 1772, 
he purchased a ‘‘ Buff Domino trimm’d 
Blue and Pink and Silver,’’ and a mask, 
which recalls the ‘‘ gay varied scene called a 
Masquerade at Soho’? or ‘‘ another next 
week at the Haymarket ’’ (April, 1771), and 
the two thousand Guinea Masquerade, “ the 
triumph of Boodles’’ on May 3, 1774. He 
probably wore them when he “had the sole 
care of Mrs. I. above two hours at the dull 
and magnificent Masquerade,’’ on May 3, 
1772. The only other occasions when he 
bought largely were in 1781-2, when he held 
office as a Lord Commissioner of Trade and 
Plantations, his bills at Daniel Bergman’s 


| coming to £227 19s. 3$d., including his ser- 


cost, and at his father’s death he had been | 
left with a mortgage of £17,000 which could | 


only be discharged by the sale of the Len- 
borough estate in Buckinghamshire and by 
other sacrifices. In his own words, ‘‘ my 
conscience does not accuse me of any act of 
extravagance or injustice,” and he adds 
“T shall not expatiate more minutely on my 
ceconomical affairs, which cannot be instruc- 


tive or amusing to the reader.” Yet these 
very affairs are rendered of the greatest 
interest by his further remark, ‘‘I may 


believe, and even assert, that in circum- 
stances more indigent or more wealfhy, 1 
should never have accomplished the task, or 
acquired the fame, of an historian.” 





vants’ liveries. Also when visiting the 
Neckers in Paris in 1777, he purchased 
clothes and lace for 1692 francs. 

In addition to the more quiet wear of 
brown velvet, we have notes of a ‘‘ sky-blue 
spotted Velvet Waistcoat,” ‘‘a  puce 
coloured spring Velvet suit,’ ‘‘a spotted 
feathered Velvet Waistcoat,’ a green silk 
waistcoat with black and white spots, ‘‘a 
Green cloth frock,’ a green and orange 
‘‘Bard [=barred] silk waistcoat,” an 
“orange Zigzag Jeannett Waistcoat,’ a 
violet-colour’d cloth frock, a light lead 
colour’d cloth frock, a white silk waistcoat 
tambour’d with silk. There are also a blue 
and buff figur’d silk waistcoat lac’d with 
gold, and silver lace buttons to suit; a 
canary mixture cloth coat; a buff and brown 
zigzag Jeanett waistcoat; a ‘‘ light mixt 
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pane euine ehandele, bound bales 
edges ’ ; 
Burgundy colour’d cloth frock and orange 
shag velvet waistcoat lac’d with gold and 
silver ; a green and white strip’d shag vel- 
vet waistcoat with orange spots lac’d with | 
gold and silver lace, buttons to suit, etc., 
etc. Truly a wealth of waistcoatings, that | 
must have given great satisfaction to the | 
servants whose perquisites they ultimately 
became; for Gibbon did not, like Lord Mel- 
combe, ‘pedeck his bed with gold and silver 
embroidery, which “ glaringly betrayed its 
derivation from coat, waistcoat and breeches, 


a oa 


by the testimony of pockets, loops and but- | 


ton-holes.’’ 

In the summer of 1781 Gibbon found it | 
advisable to have his Bentinck Street house | 
cleaned and re-decorated from top to bottom, | 
so he left town on about July 16, for ‘a 
small pleasant house at Brightelmstone,”’ 
that he had hired for three months. 

The details of the work done are doubtless 
such as the Historian of the Roman Empire 
would not have deemed worthy of record, 
yet after the lapse of years they have 


acquired a new and very human interest, as | 


showing the entourage of a M.P. for Lym- 
ington and a Lord Commissioner of Trade 
and Plantations. 

Certain of the work, as the furnishing of 
the Library with ‘‘ three Window Curtains,”’ 
two ‘‘neat Deal Reading Desks stained and 
polish’d,”” and ‘‘a neat pair 
steps Cover’d with Carpet and brass nails, 
with a pole and spring and Ring to hold by, 
Stain’d,” both library tables ‘‘ new lined 
with best superfine pea Green Cloath,’’ 


£2 5s.—these might be ordered by anybody, | 


but it is difficult to picture other renova- 
tions as being necessary in the house of a 
Member of His Majesty’s Government at 
the present day. Yet Gibbon paid for 


£ 8. d. 

Taking down your bed and thoroughly 

Cleaing (sic) Do. from buggs and 

puting Do. up Compleate 0 38 6 
To a new bed tick boarder and ‘welted 

of best dyed tick : 19 6} 
To taking down and repairing and 

thoroughly cleaning from_buggs 5 

servants beds and puting Do. up . 012 6 


To bottle of Chemical cpanecgel to 
Destroy the bugg i 0 
Rent, rates, taxes, etc., in “the last year 
of his tenure of No. 7, Bentinck Street 
(rated at £108), were as follows :— 
Rent to Charles Heath 8213 0 
8213 0° 
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i Duty on Window seen (app. 


29 windows) 3 1 0 
| New Duty on Houses - 5 8 0 
Paving rate = oe 2 ae 0 
| Cleaning and Lighting ace. oat on ne 
Watch Rate... sos SOS 1D 
Poor Rate 410 0 
| Water Rent 3.0 0 

—— BR» 


| Tax for two four-wheeled 





Carriages 10 10 0 

| Tax for three Male Servants 3 3 0 
13 13 0 
£119 18 0 


| He also paid Easter dues to the Hon, and 
Rev. Mr. Harley, Dean of Windsor and 
| Minister of Parish of St. Mary-le-bone, §s, 
This low subscription was no doubt inten. 
| tional. He subscribed £2 2s. a year to the 
| St. Mary-le-Bone Medical Asylum. 
| “IY shall go down to my Country house 
| for the summer,’’ he wrote to his stepmother, 
“ ‘I flatter myself that in that admirable 
| sea-air (of Brighton), with the vicinity of 
Sheffield place, and a proper mixture of 
light study in the morning and good com- 
/pany in the evening, the summer may roll 
away not disagreeably. I promise you 
| not to bathe in the sea without due prepara- 
| tion and advice.”” A week Jater he wrote 
| again, ‘‘ I most sincerely assure you that my 
journey to Brighthelmstone is in search not 
of health but of amusement and society.” 
The bills show how he prepared for his 
summer’s campaign. Robert Davis, the car- 
rier, conveyed heavy luggage in advance, 
“1 case, 1 trunk, 2 boxes, 1 parcle,’’ weigh- 
ing 4 ewt. 3 qrs. 14 lbs; John Bristow, of 
| Piccadilly altered ‘‘ Breeches for your 
|Coachman’’; Ellis and Scott supplied 
‘* 36 lbs. of Wax S. threes ’’ (=candles), at 
a, cost of £5 17s.; Messrs. Shergold and Tilt 
& Best (? of Brighton) supplied 2 dozen of 


| Madeira and a dozen of Port. Dring, a 
local grocer, supplied ‘‘ Mace, Nutmegs, 
Rice, Lemans, Vinegar, Currants, Raisins.” 


There is full information on some points; 
none on others. 

Gibbon was delighted with Brighton, and 
| stayed there until well on into September. 
His address, if we may believe the endorse- 
ment on a coal bill, was ‘‘ Miss  Elliot’s 
6 | Lodgines. Cliff House.” Later, in Novem: 
| her, Gibbon paid a guinea and a half per 
| week for his lodgings, and he had a dog 
| with him. 

There is a distinctly modern touch in 4 
| couple of bills, which show that he practised 
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the week-end habit. The west end of Lon-| century, there was a technical distinction 
don was then little more than a country | between the two terms, ‘‘servant’”’ being 
village, as compared with its present state, | limited to white slaves only, and ‘‘slave”’ 
yet we learn that he found it beneficial] to | being applied to the whole of the whites de- 
go out of town. “I propose every week to ported by the Rump and Cromwell, as well 
steal away like a Citizen from Saturday | as to the blacks sent to Barbados. Laws 
until Monday,”’ he wrote on May 5, 1783; | regulated the status of whites in the greatest 
and again, ‘‘I feel great comfort in this | detail, but as far as I am aware there is 
retreat at Hampton Court, and shall now | but one copy in existence of the little book 
escape every week from the heat and dust | containing them. This is in the British 
of the House of Commons.”” (May 30). His | Museum, and before I cite the entry of it 
“week-end cottage’? opened on to the/|in the British Museum Catalogue, it is ne- 
grounds of the Palace. cessary to point out that all the laws con- 

Other readers will doubtless glean much | tained in it (passed from 1651 to the date 
more from these papers to illustrate the | when Jennings, Clerk of the Barbados <As- 
changes that have transformed fhe tradi- | sembly, dedicated his book at Indian Bridge, 
tional characteristics of English life during | Barbados, to the Governor and Council on 
the last hundred and fifty years. Obviously |9 July, 1654) became inoperative by the 
the details set down in merely personal | King’s Restoration in 1660. They were 
accounts give an incomplete retrospect; but | all illegal, and therefore are not set out in 
still they are valuable in drawing attentiom | any collection of laws of Barbados made 
to gradual changes in social habits, that in | after the King’s return. Rawlin, the Res- 
their sum total create an atmosphere which | toration writer on the subject, does not: men- 
the historian, who devotes himself to affairs | tion any of them. The prominence given to 
of a wider range, will often find @ difficulty | Jennings’s little book therefore, is justified 
in reproducing. in the following :— 

Gibbon came up to Oxford as one of the Extract from the British Museum Catalogue 
not very numerous body of gentlemen com- | (Barbados): — Acts and Statutes of the Island 
moners, who had the privilege of a seat at | of Barbados, made and enacted since the re 
the Fellows’ table and of paying double} ducement of the same unto the authority of 
fees, As a class gentleman commoners have the Commonwealth of England and set forth 
not been too kindly treated by chroniclers, o. seventh day of September 1652 [26 July 

: aie Dees. 54] By the governor of the island [Colonel 
nor indeed by Gibbon himself, nevertheless | fy Searle] ete. Together with the Charter of 
many sound scholars have issued from their | the said island, or articles made on the sur- 
ranks, Will the many _— grant-aided| render and rendition of the same by and 
examinees who are thronging the escalators | between the commissioners of Lord Willough- 
leading to our Universities to-day, to climb bie of Parham, and the commissioners of the 
the ladder to learning which the authorities Commonwealth of England snd pubiahes, 

. ‘ ‘ 5 : * | January 17, 1651 by the admiral Sir G. Ayscue. 
are so busily shortening for them, produce, | The whole edited by J. Jennings, clerk of the 
in proportion, men of the eminence of) Assembly, London [1654?] 80. Imperfect; want- 
Edward Gibbon ? | ing pages * tapi Siang Soc age pagination in 

™NY > various parts oO e oK iu erroneous. 

Oe ee doled T. Guyruen, The reset of Barbados, collected in one 

_ a | volume by W. Rawlin, ete. London 1699, fol. 
| Laws of Barbados [1646-1863 2 vols. London 
| 1855, 64 80.] 








8. R. GARDINER’S HISTORICAL | I think it will be granted that any writer, 
METHOD. | working at the British Museum, as did S. 

(See ante pp. 23, 45, 69, 86, 107, 127, | R. Gardiner, could not possibly cite Rawlin, 
149, 169). | without being at the same time aware of 


Jennings’s book, thus placed by its side. 
Tue Laws REGULATING THE Status OF WHITE| ot Gardiner, who cites Rawlin, makes no 
SLAVES UNDER THE RuMP AND CROMWELL. | mention of Jennings’s authoritative work. 
I think that those who are familiar with | Not a single statute, passed during the Inter- 
American historical literature will corrobor- | regnum, dealing with the lot of the white 
ate me when I say that the two terms “ ser- | slaves, is cited by him. He even passes over 
vant”? and ‘‘slave’? were synonymous in| Cromwell’s Order to Searle, the Governor 
America. In England, in the seventeenth | (to be seen in the Thurloe State Papers) for- 
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bidding white ‘‘ servants ’’ to leave the island 
and thus condemning them to slavery for 
life. 

I therefore draw attention to the fact 
that this book existed and must have been 
known to Gardiner, before drawing atten- 
tion to a series of false statements on the 
subject of the lot of white servants under 
Cromwell. 

For these assertions, Gardiner’s three 
authorities are (a) Richard Ligon’s ‘True 
and Exact History of the Island of Bar- 
bados,’ published in 1657. (b) Rawlin’s 
book already noticed, and, (c) a pamphlet 
published in 1659 and entitled ‘ England’s 
Slavery, or Barbados’ Merchandize,’ writ- 
ten by Marcellus Rivers and Oxenbridge 
Foyle, two escaped prisoners. 

Of the transported white 
Gardiner states, generally :— 

That the persons condemned to transporta- 
tion were doomed to a life long slavery is a 
delusion propagated by writers unacquainted 
with the social system of the Colonies . . . the 
money paid to the shippers by the master, 
who acquired these limited [sic] rights, being 
supposed to be paid for the expenses of the 





‘* servants,”’ 


voyage which the servant, on his part, was 


bound to repay by his labour. 

A very lengthy footnote is appended to 
this passage, in the course of which Gar- 
diner refers to the lengthiest note ever writ- 
ten by him (on the same subject). These 
two notes are to be found on p. 161 and p. 333 
of vol. iii. of his history of the Interregnum 
(miscalled ‘‘Commonwealth and Protec- 
torate’’) in the edition of 1901. 

It is impossible to reproduce these two 
notes, the space required would be too great, 
but in the first note are cited first ‘ Eng- 
land’s Slavery,’ in which Rivers’ and Foyle’s 
escape is described by Gardiner as their “ re- 


turn’ to England, and secondly a long (and 
inaccurate) description of Barbados by Crom- | 
well’s cousin, Francis Barrington, in a let- | 


ter dated 14 July, 1655, and to be seen in 
the Historical Manuscripts Commissions 
Seventh Report Appendix 571. This is 
wrong in saying that the ‘“‘ servants ’’ served 
for ‘‘four years, according to the law of the 
island.’’ Next, Gardiner goes on to add 
an extract from Ligon. This he com- 
mences as follows :— 

“Ligon writing a little later puts the 
service at five years.’ 

Barrington wrote in 1655: the first edi- 
tion of Ligon’s book was published in 1657. 
Obviously Gardiner wishes his readers to 
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infer that the state of affairs—the condition 
of almost temporary beatitude, described by 
Ligon, in contrast with the savagery which 
preceded it—in Ligon’s book, was that in 
operation in 1657. But Gardiner’s facts 
and inference alike are false. 


In his dedication of his book to Bishop 


Duppa, Ligon dates it from the ‘“‘ Fleet 
prison’’ on 12 July, 1653. He actually 
wrote before Barrington, therefore. But 


this fact is not so important as that of the 
time when the vast improvement in the lot 
of white servants took place, and this he 
fixes in his book, by telling us that he re- 
ferred to the Royalist Governor, Colonel 
Waldron, who preceded Searle, and that he 
himself quitted the island on 11 Jan., 1651. 

In the same note (p. 162) Gardiner makes 
a reference to Rawlin, implying that the 
Laws during the Interregnum were not 
printed :— 

The early laws on the subject [of white ser- 
vants] are not printed by Rawlins [sic] prob 
ably because they were superseded by the law 
of 1661, by which seven years’ service is ap- 
pointed under the age of seventeen and five 
years above that age. 

Other serious mis-statements follow, but 
I will content myself with pointing out that 
the Laws were printed and that Gardiner 
must have seen the entry of the book con- 
taining them—if only because he cites Raw- 
lin (not Rawlins). Finally, the note ends 
with the illuminating piece of advice ‘‘ For 
an exhaustive study of the position of ser- 
vants—as opposed to slaves— in Virginia 
(!) see Bruce’s ‘ Economic History of Vir- 
ginia’.’’ So that the reader is bidden to sub- 
stitute a study of the conditions obtaining 
in a respectable Puritan colony on the main 
land for the actual laws  in_ opera- 
tion in a penal settlement in the tropics. 

Summarizing the actual laws, printed by 
| Jennings, in 1654, the following regulations 
applied to the white slaves sent to Barbados 
by Cromwell :— 
| 1, Servants under 18 years of age were 
| to serve seven years and if over 18, five. At 
| the end of their time they were to receive 
| 400lbs. of sugar. 
| 2. Children under 14 were not to be sold 
without a certificate of consent of the prin- 
cipal persons of their parish of origin (a 
worthless proviso). 

3. <A servant laying violent hands on his 
master, mistress or the overseer, to serve an 
additional two years. 
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4, A servant stealing or wasting his mas- | supposed to be paid for the expenses of the 
ters clothes, goods, food, &c., to serve an | voyage, which the servant in his part was 
additionai three years. | bound to repay by his labour” is easily dis- 

5. Servants absenting themselves from | proved. A reference to the third and 
their master’s plantation, without licence in | fourth volumes of Mr. J. C. Jeaffreson’s 
writing, to serve an additional month for | ‘ Middlesex County Records’ will convince 
every two hours absence. anyone that the actual practice of kidnap- 

6 Anyone entertaining unknowingly a | Ping led to very profitable returns, and no- 
servant, absent above one night, to be fined | Where do we find any reference to a supposi- 
100lbs. of sugar for each night above the | tion about the price. Instead, we can give 
frst, But if he knowingly entertained him | Particulars, both of the cost of a voyage 
to be fined 500lbs. and of the sums realised: 

Negroes, as we have seen in the extract 
rant to be void. No property could be held | \T0u |, Severall Proceedings’ in 1684, real- 
by servants. Their masters could sell them. | ised the equivalent of 220 on sale. 

8. A male servant marrying without con- their’ petition te the Bump Foslioment is 
sent of his master to serve an additional 4 | 1668 (described in Burton's Diary) Bivers, 

ss dh eines slates 4: Seed tae Foyle and the rest, stated that they were 
ee eigen ; ‘ ry ble h € Ser | sold for ‘‘1,550 pound weight of sugar more 
wie de Sersadapion “sd prnenetextal a 'or lesse, according to their working facul- 

servant marrying another master’s female | ties” On the same estimate of the price of 
servant was to serve double her unexpired | sugar, this would be about £17 each. 
time and the woman another three years. | here are plenty of records in the State 

9. The father of a servant’s bastard | Papers, proving that the cost of transport 
thild was to serve her owner three years, | to the West Indies never exceeded £5 10s. 
or put another in his place to do so. The} in the case of soldiers, and of course the 
woman also was to serve three years more. ; wretched slaves, battened under hatches and 

Thus the widest door for oppression and | given a starvation allowance of food, as 
prolonging the servitude was opened. Ser- | Rivers and Foyle tell us, cost much less. 
oie were treated worse than thej| It would seem safe to say that the —-. 

acks, They could be flogged, ‘‘ beaten | age net profit on a white slave was from 
about the head till the Steak comme” never | £10 to £15, or from £40 to £60 in our 
ate meat ‘‘ unless an ox dyed,’? were given | money. Two documents, dated Oct. 29 and 
no clothing, and herded together in booths | Oct. 30, 1657, are part of a slavedealer’s 
of ‘aged = construction. They had no correspondence found in ee some 
nghts at all. | time ago and are now at the British Museum 

The price of sugar at the time is of some | (Egerton MSS. 2,395, ff. 136 and 138). I 
importance, but is stated in Severall Pro-| will quote the second document. This is 
aren, No. 246 for 8-15 June, 1654, as | headed ‘The effect of some ——— ten- 
ollows : — dered by Admiral Goodsonn from Lieutent. 

Barbadoes, 16 April. Servants and horses | Generall Brayne and reported to his High- 
are in good chaffer here. A negro is worth; ness ye 2nd of June last by ye Committee 
ee seer. a cooper, mason, + se |of Jamaica, and runs :— ; 

oe a year in sugar at 3d. a! Tf a settled course be taken with ye Com- 
. 2 ee ping mander in Chief in Scotland that such among 
pare 20 pound of preci ? foras | the Highlanders and others such as may be 
: best spared may bee drawne out and brought 

As Cromwell forbade his deportees ‘to | att appointed times to convenient ports to bee 
riurn (see Letters to and from Searle in| [atD ores (the plantation of the island} and 
ela Papers) deportation, except that if the ships tf the Commonwealth cannot 

ase of handicraftsmen, meant slav- | conveniently take them in, that then 

ery for life, | po vgrengtn bee a comssneied , _ 
. = ., ? rates aS are usual, V1Z., 6 Ss. ead an Ss. 

sed + aia FOR CROMWELL’S | more to provide clothing and “henmeenned, so 
8. that the whole charge will amount to above 

Gardiner’s assertion that ‘‘ the money paid perce fs By a a, ' gb — of = 
‘ ; oO m wil a hrelocke . 

: cog hipper, by the meeers who acquired These servants to he consigned to the general 
ese limited rights [in white slaves] being! in Jamaica, and to hee received and listed 








7. All contracts entered into by a ser- 
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so much cashe and 
the 


by the Treasurer as 
delivered as pay proportionably among 
officers att the rate of £10 p. head. 

The other document in the Egerton MSS. 
refers to this document, but, nevertheless, is 
dated a day earlier and is signed by eight 
of the most prominent siave-uealers of the 
times amongst others Martin Noel, Alder- 
man of London, and Thurloe’s cousin, whose 
false statements about Rivers and Foyle, 
appear in Burton’s Diary and are quoted 
with approval by S. R. Gardiner. 

This last document was a memorandum 
addressed to Cromwell’s Council, and advo- 
cates further transport of servants at £10 ; 
head. 

HIsTorIAN. 


THE PROBLEM OF ‘TIMON OF 
ATHENS.’ 
(See ante pp. 83, 105, 123, 145, 166). 
BEES p44; aay iV: 

For proof that the first two scenes of the 
third Act are Middleton’s, see pp. 31-37 
above, There is perhaps one Shakespearian 
touch in IIT. ii.: 

He ne’er drinks 

But Timon’s silver treads upon his lip. 

The short third scene (Sempronius and 
Timon) is also Middleton’s. Note 
much disgrac’d me in’t,’’ at line 13,* and, 
in the prose part of the Steward’s speech 
(28-9) compare: 

The devil knew not what he did when he 

made man politic; he cross’d himself by’t. 
with 

The devil scarce knew what a portion he gave 
his children when he allowed ’em large impu- 
dence to live upon . . . surely he gave away 
the third part of his kingdom. 

*Your Five Gallants,’ [V. v. (Dyce ii. 289). 

There is general agreement that Shake- 
speare can have had nothing to do with the 
fourth scene. This also is probably Middle- 
ton’s. The comment of Philotus when 
Lucius’ servant observes that he fears that 
““?Tis deepest water in Lord Timon’s 
purse ’’ :— 

I am of your fear for that. 
suggests him. 
III. i. (Dyce iv. 358) :— 


I’m of your mind for that, sir. 





‘* Has | 





Compare ‘A Game at Chess,’ | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 


* Cf.“ sh’as much disgrac’d herself,” ‘ The | 


Phoenix,’ I. i. (Dyce, i. 319). z 
me in’t already,” ‘A Mad World,’ 
ii. 355). 


* You’ve undone | p 
1: aie 28 
| 


Note also that the appearance of 
Flaminius is greeted by Titus in exactly the 
same words—‘‘ One of Lord Timon’s men!” 
—as those used by Lucullus when his entry 
is announced in the first scene of this Act 
(IET, 2-5). 

The dunning of Timon by 
(86-106) : 

Titus. My lord, here is my bill. 

Luc. Serv. Here’s mine. 

Hor. And mine, my lord. 


his creditors 


[Re-enter Timon.] 

Timon. They have e’en put my breath from 
me, the slaves! Creditors! devils! 
is much like the scene in ‘ A Trick to Catch 
the Old One’ (IV. iii.) where Witgood is 
similarly set upon by his creditors : 

Ist Creditor . . . .What say you extemporg 
now to your bill of a hundred pounds? 

2nd Creditor. Here’s mine, of forty. 

3rd Creditor. Here’s mine, of fifty. 

Witgood. Pray, sirs, you’ll give me breath. 

{Enter Host], 

I am in hell here, and the devils will not 

let me come to thee. 


Further with Timon’s exclamation 
‘Creditors? devils!’”? compare Rearage’s 
‘** Dice? devils!’’ at the beginning of II. i. 


| of ‘ Michaelmas Term.’ 


IIT. v. 


This scene (Alcibiades and the Senators) 
also seems to be chiefly Middleton’s. So 
far am I from following Dr. Boas* and Mr. 
Deightont+ in attributing any share in its 
composition to Shakespeare, that my only 
reason for hesitating to assign it wholly to 
Middleton is that I find it below his usual 
level, the verse being distinctly inferior to 
that of ‘Michaelmas Term’ or ‘The 
Phoenix.’ But perhaps the draft of 
‘Timon’ is of an earlier date than these 
plays. At any rate the normal level both 
of Middleton’s verse and Day’s is certainly 
above anything to be found in this scene, 
and it passes my comprehension that any 
critic can suppose Shakespeare to have been 
responsible for such lines as the following :— 

it, be pititall 1 

AS great, fully good: 

peli poner ears in cold blood? 

To kill, I grant, is sin’s extremest gust; 


But in defence, by mercy, ’tis most we 
Jdil-—d. 


**Shakspere and his Predecessors,’ (1902), 


x Timon of Athens,’ ‘ Arden ’ edition, intr. 
p. <ix. 
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If by. this crime he owes the law his life, 
Why, let the war receive’t in valiant gore; 
For law is strict, and war is nothing more. 
83-5. 
‘Tis honour with most lands to be at odds; 


Soldiers should brook as little wrong as 
gods.* 
116-7. 
Even allowing some of these lines to be 


corrupt, no amount of emendation can cure 
their defects, or conceal the poverty of their 
author’s thought. Of the presence of 
Middleton’s hand in this part of the play 
there can be no doubt, for it is here (lines 
97-7) that we find one of the most remark- 
able of the many parallels between ‘ Timon’ 
and Middleton’s acknowledged works:— ™ 


Must it be so? 
My lords, 
I do beseech you know me. 
Sec. Sen. How? 
Alcib. Call me to your remembrances. 
Third Sen. What! 
Aleib. I cannot think but your age has 
forgot me; 
It could not else be I 
prove so base. 
To sue, and be denied such com- 
mon grace: 
My wounds ache at you. 
These lines (it is again to Mr. Wetts that 
the discovery of the parallel is due) are from 
‘A Chaste Maid in Cheapside,’ V. i. :— 
Sir Walter. Touch me not, villain; my wound 
aches at thee, 
Thou poison to my heart! 
He raves already;_ 
His senses are quite 
knows me not; 
Look up, an’t like vour worship; 
heave those eyes 
Call me to mind: is your remem- 
brance left? 
Look in my face. 
Scarcely less remarkable is the resemblance, 
in an earlier passage (lines 42-5) of the 
observation of Alcibiades: 
Why Re fond men expose themselves in 
attle, 
And not endure all threats? sleep upon’t 
And let the foes quietly cut their throats 
Without repugnancy? 
to that of Francisco in ‘The Widow,’ III. 
1. (Dyce, iii. 391) : 
And what does fond man venture all these 
ills for, 
That may so sweetly rest in honest peace? 


Alcibiades. It must not be. 


should 


Allwit. 
gone; he 





*This couplet repeats a rhyme used in 
I, ii. (61-2) :— 


This and my food are equals, there’s no odds 


Feasts are too proud to give thanks to the | 


gods. 





Two other small points may be noted. 
| The expression ‘‘to bring into form”’ (i.e., 
into fair semblance) at line 27: 

Your words have took such pains as if they 

labour’d 

To bring manslaughter into form. 
occurs in no other play of the Shakespeare 
folio, but it is to be found again in ‘ The 
Phoenix,’ IV. i. (Dyce i. 378) : 

T’ll strive to bring this act into such form 

And credit amongst men, they shall suppose 

he prince 

To be the plotter of his svcpsigale murder. 
and the use of the term ‘‘ sworn rioter’ 
(line 69) also suggests SMiddleton the word 
‘‘rioter’’? being, as Mr. Wetts has pointed 
out, constantly used by him about the time 
this play must have been written* whereas 
it is not once used by Shakespeare. 


FEE: “vi. 


There is no Shakespeare in this (the mock- 
banquet) scene except in Timon’s speech 
and possibly the long prose grace that pre- 
cedes it, though this is rejected by Fleay. 
That the voice of Shakespeare is heard in 
Timon’s fierce outburst in the banqueting- 


| hall is evident enough, but the fact that 
| Timon’s words have left so much doubt in 
| the minds of the critics of the actions that 


accompanied them, gives some justification 
for the supposition that, in re-writing the 
speech, Shakespeare may have removed lines 
more clearly indicating how Timon treated 
his guests -- first throwing warm water at 
them and then stones. The exclamations of 
the three lords at the end of the scene: 

1. Lord Timon’s mad. 

2. I feel’t upon my bones. 

3. One day he gives us diamonds, next day 

stones. 
plainly shows that stones were thrown, and 
explain Timon’s words as his guests rise 
from the table in confusion, and make 
towards the doors (109-11) : 
What! dost thou go? 
Soft, = thy physic first—thou 


ou— 
Stav. T will lend thee money, borrow none. 


What! all in motion! 


too,—and 


It is true that we have no stage direction 
**Pelts them with stones ’’ to explain this 





*In ‘A Trick to Catch the Old One’ 
good is called “‘a common rioter,” “ 
Tioter,” “ a daily rioter,” 
ious rioters ” in 


Wit- 
a noted 
and we have “ notor- 
‘Michaelmas Term.’ 
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reference to ‘ ‘east but es folio text ioe 
contains no stage-direction whatever, the | 
directions 
seen to be full of warm water’’ at the line 
‘“* Uncover, dogs, and lap!” and ‘ Throw- 
ing the water in their faces’”’ after 
. smoke and luke-warm water 
Is your perfection. This is Timon’s last 
Who stuck and spangled you with flatteries 
Washes it off and sprinkles in your faces, | 


both being modern insertions. 


Lord’s ‘‘ One day he gives us diamonds, next 
day stones,’’ most modern editors unwarran- 
y ’ 


tably insert Rowe’s stage-direction, ‘‘ Throws | 


the dishes at them,’’ after. ‘‘ Soft, take 


thy physic first—thou too, and thou—’’ while | 


Fleay* and Wrightt+ profess to believe that 
nothing was thrown at them but warm water 
which, says Fleay ‘‘ apparently freezes be- 
fore it reaches them, so that they feel it 
upon their bones.’”? He is, of course, still 
baiting the unfortunate ‘‘ vamper ”’ 
assumed to have 
speeches of the lords following Timon’s 
speech and borrowed the idea of the stone- 
throwing from the academic comedy of 


‘Timon,’ usually supposed to have been writ- | 


ten about 1600, 
to artichokes ”’ 
at, the guests. 

The portion of the scene from line 115 to 


where stones ‘‘ painted like 
are provided for, and hurled 


the end is certainly spurious in the sense | 
of being un-Shakespearean, but why Deigh- | 
ton (following Fleay) should assert that the | 


“cc 


reference to stones ‘‘ makes it look like an 
interpolation’? I cannot conceive. If 
Tizaon’s allusions to ‘‘ physic ’’ and ‘‘money”’ 
are to be taken as referring to the throwing 
of warm water vnly, or the dishes in which 
it was contained, the interpolation of the 


” 


concluding couplet would be absolutely point- | 


less. 

There is one strong suggestion of Middle- 
ton’s hand in the final portion of this scene 
—the exclamation of the Second Lord: 


‘Push! did you see my cap?’ ‘‘ Push!” 
as Mr. WEtts has observed, is one of Mid- 
dleton’s commonest expletives. It. is sel- 


dom used by other authors of the time ; never | 


by Shakespeare. 


H. Duepatrt SyKEs. 
Enfield. 


(To -be concluded), 





*“Shakespeare Manual, p. 192. 


+ Op. cit. p. 20. 
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‘“‘The dishes are uncovered and | 


Nevertheless, 
in spite of the explicitness of the Fourth | 


who is | 
interpolated the prose | 


[13 S. I. Supr. 8, 1923, 


A WESSEX UNDER- KIN GDOM. 


According to the ‘Abingdon Chronicle’ 
| (ii. 268) when Kentwin was king of the 
| West Saxons he had an under-king named 
| Cissa, who ruled over Wiltshire and most 
| of Berkshire, having a bishopric at Malme. 
| bury and a capital city at Bedwin, where 
| there was a castle named after him, viz, 
Chisbury. Kentwin became king in 676, 
and in 683 ‘‘ drove the Britons to the sea,” 
which means (according to one interpreta- 
tion) that he conquered Dorset and added it 
to Wessex. The part of Berkshire under 
Cissa is indicated by his sanctioning a mon- 
astic foundation near Abingdon made by his 
nephew Hean. It may be gathered there 
fore, that his kingdom extended along the 
southern side of the Thames from Somerset 
to Abingdon. With the rest of Berkshire 
added this region became the bishopric of 
Ramsbury. 

In the ‘Tribal Hidage,’ which is some 
what earlier in date, there seems to be traced 
a West-Saxon kingdom of the ‘‘ Hendrica,” 
| with territory assessed at 3,500 hides, and 
| having the following sub-divisions: Uneec- 
ungga (1,200 hides), Bilmiga (600), Wider- 
igga (600), East and West Willa (600 each). 
, The odd hundred hides of difference is due 
| apparently to an allowance for defects when 
the whole district was summoned to arms. 
There is a similar defect higher in the same 
record; from Gyrwa to Sweordora the hid- 
ages add up to 5,100, yet are probably the 
same as the 5,000 of the ‘‘ Hexgaga,”’ a term 
as yet without explanation. 

The tribal names Bilmiga and Widerigga 
do not help to fix the localities, so that one 
must be content with indications derived 
from the Domesday Book hidages of this 
tract of country. Unecungga is taken as 
| Wantage, and Willa may account for the 
| name Wiltshire. ; 

Assize Roll 36 (m.1d) gives the grouping 
of the Berkshire hundreds existing in 1225. 
| Thus we obtain for the northern end of the 
| county : 

Hornemere, 110; Okeford, 141; 

Sutton, 123 


| 


374 hides 


Waneting, 239; Gamenefeud, 185 = 424 
Schrivenham [with Hildes- 

law], 211; Wifald, 144 = 355 

| Lamburn Beat ecm Tee 73 

1226 


| In Wiltshire the modern hundreds are 
| much subdivided, but the old Archdeaconry 
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of Wiltshire (i.e., Northern Wiltshire) had 
four deaneries—Cricklade, 


correspond with the four tribal districts 


above-named. The hidages work out thus: 

Cricklade (? Bilmiga) 477 

Malmesbury (? Widerigga) ... ... 60735 

Marlborough (? East Willa) 543 355 

Avebury (? West Willa) ... ... ... 57544 
2203 


This makes a grand total of 3,429 hides, 
which is not far short of the 3,500 of ‘‘ Hen-: 
drica.”” If, instead of using the ecclesias- | 
tical divisions directly, the hundreds of the | 
Exon Domesday be grouped as the deaner- 
ies appear to suggest, the results vary thus: | 

Cricklade—Cricklade, 49; Staple, 52; 

Highworth, 60; Scipe, 80; Black- 
grove, 1654; Thornhill, 170; in all 

Malmesbury—Cicemethorne, 1694 Sterk- 

ley, 1524; Chippenham, 142; Thorn- 
grave, 113; Dunelaw, 28; in all . 
Mariborough—Ramsbury. 90; Kinward- 


5763 


6043 


stone, 1964; Selkley, 1963; in all . 483} 
Avebury—Kingsbridge, 1104; Calne, 91; 

Canning, 70; Swanborough, 1834; 

Stodfald, 93}; i ae 5484 | 


This makes a total of 2,2124, the tontonn 
boundaries of the hundreds not coinciding 
with those of the deaneries. The Exchequer 
Domesday Book does not record the hundreds 
in Wiltshire, naming only three of them, 
all being in the above district, viz., Cice- | 
methorn (afterwards Chedgelow), Sutelesberg | 
and (High)worth. Bedwin, it may be added 
is in the deanery of Marlborough and hun- | 
dred of Kinwardstone. 

There seems thus a prima facie case for 
considering the areas of these deaneries as 
roughly identical with the four areas in the 
‘Tribal Hidage’ which have not so far been 
determined. Since the publication of the 
essay in the English Historical Review 
(1912), fresh discoveries have required modi- 
fications of its conclusions. Gifla and Hicca 
appear to correspond certainly with the Ivel 
and Hitchen districts, and I have argued 
that Aro and Faerpinga have somehow be- 
come displaced from their true position after | 
Wiht, so that Aro is the missing moiety of | 
the Jutish region of South Hampshire and | 
Wight, and Faerpinga is the Windsor Forest | 
district of Berkshire. It may be noted that | 
Pinge Wood adjoins the latter. (See Eagle, | 
1918-19). These suggestions might well be | 
amended by making Gifla coincide with the | 
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| Domesday mentee: 
Malmesbury, | 
Marlborough and Avebury—which seem to | 
| all 315 hides; 
' sist of Hitchin (63), Odsey (116), and Flitt 


| miseries, as 


191 


of Wixamtree (110 
hides), Biggleswade (100), and Clifton (105), 
all lying along the Ivel, and containing in 
and then Hicca would con- 


(130), with a total of 309 hides. This 
would require the half-hundred of Weneslai 


| or Wendelaw, now part of Biggleswade, to 


be added to the South Gyrwa lands, and 
one or two minor alterations to be made. 
J. BRowNBILL. 





ELIZABETHAN SETTLERS IN CO. 
KERRY. 


The following petition is of interest as 


| providing a list of the names of settlers in 
' Co. Kerry in the Plantation which followed 


the rebellion of the 16th Earl of Desmond. 
It is one of a number of documents inher- 
ited (as well as many portraits, Royal pre 
sents, etc.), by Mr. A. Brome Wilson, a 
descendant of the heiress of the Bishops 
Stortford branch of the Denny family. 


The humble petition of the poore destressed 
people of Kirrey in Ireland.—To the Queene’s 
most excellent Matie. In most humble and 
lamentable manner complayne unto yor. ex- 
cellent Matie. yor. highnes poore distressed 
subjects of the countie of Kerrie in Ireland. 
That whereas in theis late Tumults and re- 
bellious uproars in. ye Realme of Ireland, yor. 
Maties. subjects have receyved irrecuperable 
by the loss of their husbandes, 
children, famylies and goods by the outragious 
murthers and spoiles in those partes dailie 
comytted, wherebie the countrey is growne 
desolate of all true subjects and whollie pos- 
sessed by yor. Maties. enemyes, who doe mayn- 
taine their accédns under thauth’tie of the 
newe pretended Earle of Desmond. And yor. 
Maties. liege people fullie persuadinge them- 
selves that if there had been any Governor or 
man of authoritie amongst them within the 
compasse of XXXti myles who could have 
levied any forces that theis Tumults might 
verie easelie have been suppressed. And fore- 
asmuch as Sir Thomas Norries* his abidinge 
is at the least fortie myles distant and he 
being contynuallie busied wth. greate matters 


| of estate, wherebie yor. Maties. poore subjects 


can have noe redresse for their contynuall 
Injuries received. It would please yor. Matie. 
to ordaine some Governor over Desmond and 
Kerrye being under one Shrevealtie to remayne 
; amongest us, yf wee shall retorne such a one, 
and of soe good Creditt, that maie carrie the 
reporte of love and feare amongst the Irishe, 
in respect both of his searvice and justice soe 
wee shall hold ourselves most happie and 

* Sir Thomas Norris, Vice-President of Mun- 
ster, 1585, President Sept., 1597, died Aug., 1599. 
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willinglie retorne, by whose presence and 
equall justice, both English and Irishe shall 
live contented and well satisfied. Lastlie,, 
that yor. higness will be pleased . . . to com- 
maunde some order for us, during the tyme 
of or. staie heere, for or, relief, either by 
constrainte to the townes where wee were 
borne, according to the Statute, or licence of 
charitable liberalitie, by some generall gather- 
inge of some authorised to that purpose the 
Maio’r of this cittie (*) or other... May 
it please yor. Matie. to comaund Sir Edward 
Dennye (t+) to sollicite yor. highnes or yr. 
councell in this or. humble peticon least wee 
seeme to ymportune yor. Matie too often 
therein. And that he maie retorne to us yor. 
Maties. aunswere. May yt please yor. Matie | 
theis be the names of them that are heere 
present, besides those that were slayne and 
their wives and children left distressed, be- | 
sides a great number more that are left | 
distressed in Ireland, wth. out hope of re- | 
coverie unless some present order be taken. 
Nicholas Artfertes & Achiodencis alias 
Kirye (f). 

Andrewe Ardysye [?] William Walker. 
William Damarrell. John Secill (4). 
Kyllobe [?] Damarrell. Robert, Corles. 
Edmont Rawfill. Crystover Barton. 
Water Fuile. Harry Parres. 
William Farden. Rychard Farden. 
Thomas Marothe. Thomas the bowcher. 


Thomas John Hares. 
Blaundryehasete. Frances Crestean. 
Robert John Hercules. 


Blaundryehasete (§). Davye Fardynge. 
John Harow. James Stille. 
William Burton. John Bayne. 
Rychard Smith. Myhill Asshe. 
William Styles. Gorege [? Gordon] 
Elexander Clercke. Not. 

Richard Jelet. Hue Probste. 
John Hobell. 


Bo G..L. D.: 





* Probably the City of Cork. 

+ Sir Edward Denny, Knt. Banneret, M.P., | 
Gentleman of the Privy Chamber, one of the | 
Council of Munster and High Sheriff of Kerry | 
in the Armada year. In 1587 he had a grant 
of the Desmonds’ chief Castle of Tralee and 
a large estate in Kerry, called “ The Seignory 
of Dennyvale,” which he proceeded to plant | 
with English families. The following passage 
in a letter from Sir John Stanhope to Sir 
Robert Cecil Nov. 3, 1598, probably describes 
the presentation of this Ph 


petition: — e 
Queen has been all this day reasonably quiet, 
and has heard at large the discourse of the 
calamities of Kerry expressed by Sir Edward 
Denye, in very grievous sort, where he has | 
lost houses, ground, corn, cattle, and all his 
stud of horses, and swears revenge, to which 
the Queen has heartened him with promises 
of employment.” The upshot of the matter 
was that Sir Edward was appointed Governor 
of Kerry and Desmond. He died Feb. 12, | 
1599/60, and was buried in Waltham Abbey. ! 
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Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring 


| information on family matters of only private 


interest to affix their names and addresses to 


| their queries 1n order that answers may be 


sent to them direct. 


(1) ‘“‘Novyn.”’ (2) ‘ Quinysans.’’ (3) ‘‘ Be- 
‘New Eng. Dict.’ is not 
helpful as to the meanings of these three 
words: the first, indeed, is not noticed at 
all there. 

(1) Certain disturbers of the peace in 
1472 stole ‘‘a cow that was with novyn” 
(Stonor ‘ Letters,’ i. p. 37). Does “ with 
novyn’”’ mean ‘‘ with calf ?’’ 

(2) For Richard III’s. coronation were 
ordered ‘‘13,000 quinysans of fustian with 
boars’ (i.e., with Richard’s badge of a 
boar). What are ‘‘ quinysans?” ‘ Quin- 


|zaine”’ is given in the ‘N. E. D.’ as “a 


set of 15 things,’’ which does not meet the 
case. 
(3) In a military indenture of 1474 


Richard Garnet, Esq., ‘‘is retained and 


| beleft towards our Sovereign Lord the King 


to do him service in war.”’ The‘ N. E. D.,’ 
gives ‘‘beleft’’ as the past tense of “‘be- 
leave.’’ ‘‘ To be beleft ’’ was, it says, often 
used in the sense of ‘‘ to remain,’’ ‘‘ to be.” 
One wants something closer and neater. 
SteutH-Hovunp. 


PuiLosopHicaL Society or Lonpon.—I am 
very anxious for any information obtainable 
concerning the history of the Philosophical 


| Society of London, established in 1810, and 


discontinued in 1820 (?), particularly any 


: : 4 ; ' 
| information concerning Coleridge’s ‘connec- 


tion with the Society. I am also partic- 
ularly desirous of obtaining any possible in- 
formation concerning a dispute within the 








(See E. Herts Archaeology. Soc. Trans., I, 
247). 

+ Nicholas Kenane, or Kenny, Bishop of 
Ardfert and Aghadoe, 1588-1600. 

§ Robert Blennerhassett of Flimby, Cumber- 
land, with his aged father Thomas, settled in 
Kerry, under the Dennys, and was the ances- 
tor of the Blennerhassetts, still of that County 
(see ‘ Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage.’ 1912), 
and also in the female lines, of most of the 
gentry of Kerry (see M. A. Hickson’s Old 
Kerry Records,’ also ‘ D.N.B.) 

{Elsewhere “ Cicill ” — probably of Lord 
Burleigh’s family (see J. King’s ‘History of 
Kerry,’ p. 222). John Cecil was living m 
Tralee in 1622. 
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Society, in 1818, growing out of charges 
brought against Dr. Thomas J.- Pettigrew 
by one Le Maitre. 

EF; E.R; 


‘THe BritisH ARMY’: AUTHOR WANTED. 
A book entitled ‘The British Army,’ by a 
Lieutenant-Colonel in the British Army, 
with an introduction by Major General F. 
Maurice, C.B., was published by Messrs. 
Sampson, Low, Marston & Co., London, in 
1899, super royal 8vo., pp. viii., viii., 256. 
It has 27 full page plates, 13 of which are 
in colour, and 30 illustrations of diagrams 
in the text. 

It is said that this book was written by 
the late Lieut.-General Sir James Grierson, 
K.C.B., who died in 1914. The publishers 
of the book cannot corroborate this state- 
ment. Can any information upon the 
point be given ? 

The book was subsequently translated into 
German and published in Germany. 

J. H. Lestre, 
Lieut.-Col. 


Brand: Darey.—First Lieutenant Ed- 
ward H. Bland and Charles R. Darby, were 
commissioned as 2nd Lieutenants in the 
Royal Regiment of Artillery on Sept. 1, 
1812. Bland served until 1817, and Darby 
died at Canterbury in October, 1815. What 
were their second Christian names ? 

J. H. Lestrg, 
Lieut.-Col. 


Evear Qurinet: ‘ AHASUERUS.’—Edgar 
Quinet in his version of the Wandering Jew 
story called ‘ Ahasuerus’ (1833) cast in the 
form of a lyrical prose drama, introduces 
Death as an actor as an old woman by the 
name of Mob: ‘‘La Mort sous le nom de 
Mob” (‘ Troisitme Journée,’ II., et seq.) 
Can this name be found in any writings of 
an earlier date? 

Wm. Leonarp Schwartz. 

California. 


Henrietta Marra at TyBuRN.—Queen 
Henrietta Maria is stated to have done pen- 
ance at Tyburn, and in a historical pamph- 
let lately published by The Observer news- 
paper there is an illustration of the event. 
When, and under what circumstances did 
this take place ? 

B. W. 

[This incident, if it really took place, is to 

referred to St. James’s Day, 1626—soon after 
Henrietta’s marriage, when she was not yet 
‘eventeen. Rumour connected it with the dis- 
missal of her confessor Father Sancy, who was 
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said to have enjoined it in commemoration of 
those who were executed for participation in 
the Gunpowder Plot. This was discussed with 
Bassompierre when he came over that autumn 
to investigate the complaints against Hen- 
rietta’s French household. The queen denied 
the story, and the nucleus of it has been sup- 
posed to be her crossing herself and ejacula- 
ting a prayer as she passed within sight of 
the gailows at Tyburn, when walking between 
St. James’s Park and Hyde Park. No one 
came forward to offer evidence, or was ex- 
amined by the Privy Council as witness of 
her going barefoot to the gallows, or kneeling 
there; and we believe that no confirmation of 
the story has been discovered. Miss Strick- 
land discusses it in her Life of Henrietta 
Maria.] 

Lota Montez is a name which is fam- 
iliar to me, but I cannot find any reference 
to her in the ordinary biographical diction- 
aries, though she was well known fifty years 


ago. 
B. W. 

[See 9 S. v. 476. A biography of this adven- 

turess (Marie D. E. &. Gilbert, afterwards 

James—Countess of Landsfeld) by E. D’Auver- 


gne, appeared in 1909. See also ‘D. N. B.’ 
under Gilbert, M. D. E. R.] 


GrorrFREY Le Bas.—Can any reader tell 
me anything about a Geoffrey Le Bas, who 
is said by Dodsworth, Betham, and Mr. 
Richard Holmes to have married Margery, 
widow of Jordan Foliot of Yorkshire, in 
1245? None of the ordinary books of re- 
ference mention the name Le Bas, but The 
Gencaloqist, vol. i. makes the name iden- 
tical with Bass. Please reply direct. 

R. Stavetey (Esq., R.N.) 

Merton Lodge, Headington, Oxford. 


FRENCHMEN AND Woopen Sxoes.—How far 
back can the vulgar notion, that Frenchmen 
generally wear wooden shoes, be traced? I 
have a reference dated Nov. 12, 1702, when 
Jonathan Trelawney, Bishop of Exeter, in 
preaching after the Battle of Vigo, charged 
Louis XIV. with ‘‘ seeing unpity’d the Rags 
and wooden Shoes of his Vassals.”’ 

Ricuarp H. THornNTon. 


Book sy OsBaLDESTON.—I have long sought 
without success for a book called (I think) 
‘The British Sportsman,’ by one of the 
Osbaldeston family. Can anyone give me 
the date and title page of it, and say whether 
the author was one of the famous sporting 
family of Hunamby, Yorks? 

J. Farrrax-BLAKEBOROUGH. 

Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 
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‘“‘IMpECUNIOSUS’”’: ‘‘ SNAFFLE.’”? — Can 
any reader give me the names and dates of 
the two authors who wrote under the above 
pseudonyms ? 
tributor to The Field about 1870, and 
‘* Snaffle’’ wrote two or three travel books 
during the nineties of last century. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Witt1amM Gorpon, MzRcHant, CHRISTIANS 
aND.—In 1758, William Gordon had sasine 
on Wester Buckie, Banffshire. Can any 


of your Norwegian readers tell me anything | 


about him? 
J. M. Butiocs. 
37, Bedford Square. 


Ricuarp Eprs, Dean of Worcester, ‘‘ was 


born probably in Bedfordshire in 1555 of an | 
old family which had been long seated at | 


Sewell in that county ’’—‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 
xvi. 364. Further particulars of his par- 


entage and the date of his birth are desired. | 
When did he marry Margaret Westphaling, | 


daughter of the Bishop of Hereford ? 
G. F. BR. B. 


OttamMH Fopuiar.—I should be glad of | 


any information as to the position of the 
tomb of Ollamh Fodhlar in Ireland. It 
is mentioned in Dr. Churchward’s ‘ Prim- 
ordial Man’ (Swan and Sonneschein). But 
no place or position is given. Is it possible 
to get any photos of the inscriptions? They 
are supposed to be Egyptian like the one 
in §. Tawton Churchyard, Devon. 
H. D. Taytor. 


‘Tur GENEALOGY OF THE Ranps Famity.’ 
—I am anxious to purchase or borrow a 
book bearing this title, printed, I believe, 
circa 1800. Can anyone help me to locate 
it? I should be glad of any information 
about the family as well as the work. 

There has been published ‘ The Genealogy 
of the Rands Family of America.’ I do 
not refer to this. 

ALEXANDER 8. GoopDING. 

55, Lacey Street, Ipswich. 


‘*Maren’s Nest.”—Can anyone tell me 
the origin of this expression? Has it been 


corrupted in meaning or spelling at any 
time? 
M. A. P. 
[The first quotation in the ‘N. E. D.’ is 


*‘ Bonduea,’ v. ii.“ Why dost 
thou laugh? What Mare’s nest hast thou 
found?” The next from Swift, “ Pol. Con- 
versat., 51, “ You have found a Mare’s Nest,” 
“‘Horse nest” is recorded earlier. The ex- 


from Fletcher, 


‘** Impecuniosus ’’ was a con- | 


| pression was discussed at 3 S. ix. 196 and 
| 7S. iii. 380, 480; v. 173.] 

CaMPBELL Famity.—-I seek details of the 
ancestry of :— 

1. Duncan Campbell, who married Gracg 
| Ramsay, dau, of David Ramsay of Lethindy 
'and Murthly, Co. Perth, and died about 
| 1768; and 

2. Mary Campbell, born Mar. 18, 1752, 
| who married John Lauder, Sept. 22, 1774. 
Please reply direct. 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, 
39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


Witit1am Rowtann’s ‘ JuDICIALL AstRo- 
LOGIE.’—This work was published 1652. Can 
any reader state Author’s birth and death 
years and places of occurrence ? 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


Replies. 
SIR WILLIAM OGLE. 


: (12 S. ii. 89, 137, 251, 296, 518 ; iii. 92, 421; 
iv. 166). 


The identity of Sir William Ogle who sur- 
rendered Winchester Castle to the Parlia- 
ment Army in October, 1645, should not be 
| difficult to discover, and yet, so far, Hamp- 
| shire amateur historians have failed in the 
quest, although the inscription on the black 
marble tablet within a Jacobean frame of 
| Caen stone in Michelmersh Church (Hants), 
| sets forth that: 
| Here lyeth the body of Sir William Ogle. 
| Viscount Caterlough in the Kingdome of ire- 
| land, who departed this life the 14 of July, 

1682. 

Over the truncated pediment is a shield, 
} surmounted by a Viscount’s coronet, charged 
' with the arms of Ogle, viz., Argent, a fesse 
between three crescents gules, impaling 
Dauntsey of West Lavington, viz., Gules, a 
lion rampant argent, supporting a Wy- 
vern erect, vert. 

Sir William Ogle married (as her second 
husband, before May, 1627) Charity, daugh- 
ter and co-heiress of William Waller, of 
Stoke Charity, near Winchester, widow of 
Sir Thomas Phellips of Barrington Court, 
Somerset (created a Baronet 16 Feb., 1619- 
20). By the latter’s Ing. p.m., taken at 


Winchester April 4, 1627, it was found that 
‘‘He died the 29 of April, 1626, and that 
his son and heir, Thomas, was aged five years 
and more, and a ward of the King, the 
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wardship being assigned to Sir William 
Ogle, who had married the ward’s mother.”’ 
Upon Cromwell’s laying siege to the city 
and Castle of Winchester, in the first week 
of October, 1645, he gave leave to, the Lady 
Charity Ogle to come forth and to depart 
from the Castle of which her husband was 
the Royalist Governor, but she died after 
she had proceeded some miles out of the 
town and was carried to Stoke Charity for 
burial with her ancestors on Sunday, Oct. 
9, 1645, the day before the capitulation 
of the Castle by her husband. From the 
account in the Mercurius Civicus, Lord Ogle 
appears in no attractive light, as he is said 
to have been so intoxicated (together with 
his Staff) that they were unable to leave the 
Castle for several hours after its surrender. 
He afterwards compounded for his estates 
for £740, and declared that he had been 
“robbed of all his carriages and apparel 
by the Parliament Army.’’ He re-married 
between 1646 and 1648 with Sarah, widow of 
Sir Hugh Stewkley, Bart., of Hinton 
Ampner and of Michelmersh, near Romsey, 
the daughter and co-heir of Ambrose Daunt- 
sey, of West Lavington, Wilts; and resided 
with her at Michelmersh until his decease. 
Apparently he was in poor circumstances, 
since on June 6, 1667, his wife wrote to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury for ‘‘ employ- 
ment’? for him ‘‘ that he may subsist in 
better condition than on my poor jointure.”’ 

There is also extant the “ petition of 
Viscount Ogle, detained a prisoner for debts 
contracted in the King’s Service.”’ 

Who was Colonel Phellips? There is 
yet another question of identity which pos- 
sibly relates to a stepson of Lord Ogle. In 
Mr. Allan Faa’s ‘Flight of the King’ 
(Charles II) it is stated that on the King’s 
failure to escape from Lyme Regis, ‘‘ Colonel 
Phellips ’’? went to Broadlands, the house of 
Colonel Saint Barbe, near Romsey, and 
there, on Sept. 28, 1651, after dinner, con- 
ferred in the garden with a Mr. Horne. 
The pretence was to arrange for a boat to 
convey some friends of the Colonel’s next 
day to France, but the plans did not mature 
owing to the ship in question having been 
pressed to carry provisions to Blake’s fleet 
then lying off Jersey, ‘‘ and Colonel Phel- 
lips, thinking it unsafe to make any fur- 
ther attempt from Southampton,’’ returned 
to Salisbury. ‘‘The King was then given 








to ‘‘ Mrs. Hyde”’ there can be little doubi 
that ‘‘ Colonel Phellips’’ was James, youn- 
ger son of Charity Waller by Sir Thomas 
hellips, and the nephew oi Sir Richard 
Tichborne, and also his son-in-law. Sir 
Richard Tichborne, Kt., second Bart., by his 
first wife, Helen White, was father of 
Amphyllis, who married Laurence, son of 
Sir Lawrence Hyde, of Heale House, near 
Salisbury. Sir Richard married secondly, 
at Winchester, July 7, 1607, Susan, daugh- 
ter and co-heir of William Waller (sister 
of Charity) when she was about ten years 
old, and by her was father of Elizabeth 
Tichborne, who married her first cousin, Sir 
James Phellips, of Stoke Charity, and died 
there as his widow, March 5, 1693. 

By Sir Thomas Phellips, Charity Waller 
was mother of Thomas (born c. 1620) who 
““dyed fighting on the King’s side,’’ and 
was buried at Stoke Charity Mar. 5, 1644/5; 
James, who succeeded as 3rd Baronet, on 
Dec. 20, 1645, petitioned to compound for 
delinquency, stating that ‘‘ by cumpulsion 
he, as Captain, joined Sir William Ogle, 
who had married his mother, and held a 
garrison for the King’? (at Winchester), 
and his ‘“‘ mother’s estates has come to 
him.”’ 

At the time of the flight of the King in 
1651, Sir James and Lady Phellips were 
apparently living at Stoke Charity, since 
in the Parish register on July 16, 1650, ap- 
pears the baptism of James, son of Sir 
James Phellips and Lady Elizabeth, his 
wife; on Jan. 27, 1651/2. that of their 
daughter Elizabeth; and on March 8, 
1652/3, that of Charitie, another daughter 
(buried 31 Aug., 1674). Sir James was 
buried on Oct. 29, 1652, and his relict laid 
beside him March 30, 1693. From these 
entries it will be seen that James, born 
1650, who succeeded as 4th Baronet in 1652, 
could not be the Colonel Phellips of 1651, 
and there was no other surviving issue of 
the Phellips of Stoke Charity. Indeed, 
the whole line ended with Sir James, 4th 
Baronet, who was married at Stoke Charity 
1 May, 1674, to Marina Michell, and died 
sine prole in 1690. His full length portrait 
appears in a picture of the Tichborne Dole 
now at Tichborne House. 

FP. Et. 


ARMOUR PRESERVED IN CHURCHES (13 S 


S. 


asylum at Heale House, the residence of |i. 8, 57, 138).—In the Church of Easi 


Mrs. Hyde, daughter of Sir Richard Tich- 
horne, of Winchester. From this allusion 


| 


Tytherley, Hampshire, is the beautiful tomb 
of Richard Gifford, who ied in 1568. 
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Unfortunately it has been cut in half, and 
only. the upper half is preserved. 


the ground, as he prays, a helmet with a 
curiously ornamented visor, in that it has 
a serrated and carved edge. The original 
helmet from which this was copied, stands 
on the top of the tomb, surmounted by the 
remains of the crest of the Giffords. This 
is but one more evidence that the favourite 
suit of armour of the deceased in mediaeval 
times was often sent to the sculptors of the 
tomb as the best portrait available. 

hae 5 


CHIEFTAINSHIPS OF IRISH SeEPTs (13 S. i. 
131).—There is much in the State Papers, 
Ireland, on this subject. 
Chieftain was a benevolent despotism, very 
suitable to the country where a strong man 
was indispensable. ‘The election of a suc- 


cessor during the life of the chieftain was | 


an element of stability in the government, 
ensuring a peaceful succession, so far as 
circumstances permitted. The Chieftain 
lived partly from lands allotted to his sup- 
port and partly from exactions, until regu- 
lar rents were substituted for the latter in 
1591. 

It was the policy of the Government of 


James I to do away with titles and break | 


up the Sept system, as the following extracts 
show :— 


‘ A note of the services of the Lord Deputy | 


Chichester since his coming to Ireland 1604’ 
—S.P. Ireland, 1614. ‘‘ Found that mak- 


ing the Irish Lords and gentlemen, under | 


the great seal Captains and Chieftains of the 
Septs, caused intolerable oppression of the 


subjects and many murders to be committed | 
In consider- | 


upon their own near kindred. 
ation of this he is resolved to make no 
such grants in his time.’’ ‘‘ He has caused 
many of the lords and chieftains to surrender 
their titles and lands and to take new es- 
tates by letters patent from the King.” 


Previously, some discouragement to the | 
use of titles appeared to be necessary, as for | 


instance in ‘ Proposals touching his Maj- 
esty’s Royal Person and Government,’ 1611 
(Carew Papers, vol. 629) in ‘‘ An Act to 
abolish the titles and additions of O’ and 
Mac and such-like names and attributes of 
greatness, given, without warrant of law, to 
people of this country, and to provide that 
all subjects be henceforth called by their 
proper Christian and Surname, and by such 


His | 
figure, carved in stone, has before him on | 


The rule of the} 


ensigns and names of honour, as are war. 
ranted by law.” 

In the previous reign some of the Chief. 
tains were knighted, on surrendering their 
lands, presumably to compensate them for 
the loss of their titles and to secure their 
adherence to the Government. See ‘ Cata- 
logue of Knights made in Ireland, temp, 
Eliz.’ There can be no prescriptive right 
to a courtesy title, which is dependent on 
the good-will of individuals, to accord or 
with-hold at pleasure. The assumption of 
such a title is purely a matter of taste and 
there is no tribunal for adjudicating on this 
point. 





J. D.C. 


Enoiish TRAVELLERS’ REFERENCES 10 
| CaRRaRA (13 S. i. 152).—The ‘ D.N.B.’ states 
| that ‘‘much of the information contained 
|in’’ Dr. Burney’s “ account of his foreign 
tour, which appeared in 1771 was 
subsequently incorporated in the ‘ History 
of Music.’’’ Guglielmi is referred to in 
the fourth volume of the history (p. 49%, 
original edition, 1789). The following 
statements Burney gives of him are quaint: 
“© 1768—In January this year was first per- 
| formed Ifigegnia in Aulide, a new serious 
| opera, by a new composer Pietro Guglielmi, 
|of Naples, just arrived in England. This 
|master had some Neapolitan fire, and 
| brought over the new and fashionable mus- 
ical phrases from Italy, but he wrote too 
fast, and with little invention or selection 
of passages. His harpsichord pieces 
are full of froth and common passages, and 
| have little other merit than appearing difh- 
| cult, though of easy execution; and which, 
though pert, can never be called dull or 
tedious.’’ In Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians’ (1904 edition), a fourth ot 
the space allowed to Gounod is devoted to 
| Guglielmi, about whom there does not seem 
to be much to admire either as a musician 
or as a man. One could, perhaps, put up 
with a little more of Gounod and a little less 
of Guglielmi. T should, however, quote the 
| following extract from Grove lest the fore- 
| going observations by themselves should seem 
| unfair to the memory of this composer in his 
| latter years: ‘‘ Wearied of the stage, Gug- 
\lielmi finally in 1793 accepted the post of 
| Maestro at the Vatican, and died in harness 
at Rome’’—eleven years afterwards. 

| Dr. Burney was the father of Frances 
| Burney, who became Madame d’ Arblay. 
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By the way, all the travellers mentioned| N.B. (13 8. i. 9, 99, 136).—In connection 
under the above heading were not English. | with this subject, a Scottish friend, very 
Two, if not three of them, were Scotsmen. | well versed in all that relates to his country, 
Indeed, Scotsmen have ever been to the front | writes that the letters N.B. have been sanc- 
as travellers. | tioned by ‘‘ use and wont”’ since the Union 

R. Y. Pickering. | of 1707. He says, also (a) their use is by 

Pietro Guglielmi was born at Massa di|no means confined to English correspondents 
Carrara in 1727, He became a prolific | but is adopted equally by those of Scotland, 
writer of operas, serious and comic, also of | that (b) such use is futile and unnecessary, 
chamber music and masses. For many | and that Devon S.B. is just as sensible 
years he was popular in German cities and | as Ayrshire N.B., and (c) that some years 
in London, as well as in Italy, where he | ago when writing from the Continent to his 
became, in 1793, musical director to the | agent in Ayrshire, N.B., his letter reached 
Vatican. He belongs fo the age of petty | its destination two months later, marked 
formalism, known as style perruque. His | « not for Ayr, New Brunswick; try Ayr, 
best-known operas are ‘La Didone,’ ‘ Due! geotjand.” i 
Gemelli,’ and ‘La Bella Pescatrice.’ He | 
died in 1804. 








€.. 8; €. Bre. 


| 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. | St. AUDOEN’s CHURCH, DvuBLIN (13 Sk 
39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 152).—Probably built soon after 1171, the 
Cuay Prpes (12 8. xii. 473, 517; 13 S. i. | earliest notice being 1213; one of the bells 
14, 58, 96).—F. W. Fairholt in ‘‘ Tobacco, bears date 1423. The original Norman font 
Its History and Associations,’ London 1859, | is still in use, the church being preserved 
discusses the antiquity of clay pipes in | under the Ancient Monuments Act. Con- 
Britain,’ as does also Edwin A. Barber, | sult ‘Dictionary of Dublin’ (Cosgrave), 
late Curator of the Pennsylvania Museum at | p- 15; Royal Inst. of Architects in Ireland 
Philadelphia, in ‘ Antiquity of the Tobacco | Sessional Papers (Drew), 1863-70; ‘Old 
Pipe in Europe,’ in The American Anti- | Dublin,’ Ist Series (Wakeman), p. 13. 


quarian, (an American magazine no longer| _ ; J. ARDAGH. 
in existence) for July, August and Septem- No fairly competent guide to Dublin can, 
ber, 1879. Barber quotes several earlier | of course, omit ‘some mention of St. 


authorities on the subject, with notes on | Audoen’s Church. Mr. Chart’s account in 
the contested antiquity of supposed Roman ‘The Story of Dublin’ (Messrs. Dent’s 
tobacco pipes found in Switzerland and |‘ Medieval Town Series’) has it that 
elsewhere on the continent. See also ‘ Pipes | ‘‘ there are remains of antiquity here also 
and Tobacco,’ by Daniel Wilson, LL.D., | [in the part of the ruined church now built 
Toronto, 1856, and ‘ Prehistoric Man,’ vol. | up and used for public worship], an old 
i,, p. 48, as well as Proceedings Scottish | Norman font of the twelfth century and a 
Antiquaries, 1853, vol. i., p. 182, and an| very curious, undated mural monument of 
exhaustive paper on ‘Pipes and smoking | the Cosgraves.’”’ The evidence for the 
customs of the American Aborigines,’ by J. | antiquity of the font is not alluded to in 
D. McGuire, Smithsonian Institute, U.S. | any way. 

National Museum publication, Washington, | ~ Ch he 
Government print, 1889. 


+ ae | PorTRAITS WHICH HAVE LED To Mar- 
Doylestown, Penna., USA’ © N™™ races (10 S. iii, 287, 334, 37, 435; iv. 92). 
Curious Braces (12 S. xii, 492; 13S, i, | 2m perusing volumes of ‘N. & Q.’ I fre- 
17, 36, 157).—As the Geneva or ‘Breeches ”’ | Wently find that additions could be made to 
Bible was in common use from 1560 to 1611, TePlies which make them of value to 
when the ‘‘ authorised” version soon super- | &™quirers. For instance, three years after 
sded it, there must have been many edi-| ‘‘ Portraits which have led to Marriages ”’ 
tions of it. It is sometimes imagined to be | Were dealt with there was a matrimonial 
exceedingly rare and valuable, though it is | UnI0n resulting from an important picture 
not particularly so, unless perhaps in the in the Tate Gallery. In July, 1908, at 
case of an exceptionally clean and perfect | Beddington Church, Mr. Harold A. Tit- 
copy. comb, an American mining engineer, was 
ye Pe married to Miss Ethel Brignell, sister-in-law 

Winterton, Lines. of Mr. Robert Peacock, who painted ‘ The 
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Sisters.’ Seeing the picture at the Tate 
Gallery, Mr. Peacock ‘‘ fell in love’’ with 
Mrs. Peacock’s sister. At the wedding, the 
bride was attended by Roydon Peacock, who 
was the original of the well-known picture 
‘Out of the Everywhere into the Here.’ 

Carl Haag, who was born in Bavaria, 
lived many years in England and was 
selected to illustrate Queen Victoria’s 
‘Leaves of our Life in the Highlands,’ 
secured his wife through a portrait, and he 
has described the circumstances. 

When paying a visit to a friend’s house in 
1865 the photographic album of German rela- 
tives was shown me. I was attracted by the 
portrait of a lady. In answer to my enquiries 
I was informed that the lady was the only 
daughter of Gen. Buttner, of Luneburg, Han- 
over. The following autumn I went to Lune- 
burg. procured an introduction, and made a 
few days’ stay there, finding the family most 
sympathetic. The next spring I repeated my 
visit and made a longer stay. _My proposal 
was favourably received by the lady, and six 
weeks afterwards our wedding took place. I 
have blessed my darling ever since. 

1 noticed that when a certain marriage 
was brought about by a picture, the entire 
contributions to ‘N. & Q.’ were ‘‘ lifted ”’ 
without acknowledgment by the writer of an 
article. 

H. Prosser CHANTER. 

Whetstone, Middlesex. 


‘HE WHICH DRINKETH WELL, SLEEPETH 
wELL”’ (10 S. x. 511; xi. 53).—William 
Lithgow, in his ‘ Rare Adventures’ (1906 
ed., p. 69), writing of the year 1609, says :— 

Truely, and yet more, these lascivious Friars | 
are the very Epicures, or off-scourings of the | 
earth; for how oft have I heard them say 
to one another? Allegre, allegre, mio caro | 
fratello, chi ben mangia, bene beve, &c. That | 
is, Be cheereful, be cheerefyl, deare brother. 
he that eateth well, drinketh well, he that | 
drinketh well, sleepeth well. he that sleepeth 
well, sinneth not, and he that sinneth not, 
goeth straight through Purgatory to Paradize. | 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Arrernoon Tra (13 S. i. 89).—Sir Harry | 
Johnston, in his clever book ‘‘ The Veneer- | 
ings’ states on p. 93 with reference to the | 
Exhibition in Paris, 1867: | 

Here you might sit in relative quiet and | 
have a real English tea, so far as such an) 
institution existed in 1867, before “ afternoon | 
tea” was definitely born and named. | 

There is much information as to its use | 
in the nineteenth century in ‘N. & Q.’ of | 
12 S. vii., and viii., under heading ‘ Dom- | 
estic History of the nineteenth century.” 

HeErsert SovuTuaM. 





|culting in total blindness, 





BurieD In LINEN (12 S. xii. 512; 13 §, 
i. 53, 75, 137, 159).—The subjoined may 
not be out of place in a list of burials in 
linen contrary to law. Mr. Edmund 
in ‘ Wild Borderland of Richmondshire’ 
published in 1909, states that a Mr. John 
Barker, of Reeth, had in his possession a 
warrant issued to the Overseers of the Parish 
of Grinton, which ran thus: 

Whereas information has been given to me 
by Ralph Elliot of Healey, that Ann Barker, 
daughter of Adam Barker, of Level House, 
near the Old Gang, was buried in linnen con- 
trary to the Statute—These are therefore to 
Will and Require you to levey upon the goods 
and chattels of the said Adam Barker the 
sum of five pounds, half whereof is to be dis- 
tributed amongst the poor of the said parish 
wherein the said Ann Barker dyed, and the 
other half to be given to Ralph Elliot the 
informer. 

Faile not at your perill. Given under my 
hand and seal, May Second, in the year of our 
Lord God 1692—John Hutton. 


H. Asxew. 

Spennymoor. 

Sir AnTHONY AUCHER (13 S. i. 43, 66, 114, 
155).-—Has C. J. B.-A. looked up the Trans. 
cripts of the Bourne registers? These go 
back to within a year of Sir Anthony 
Aucher’s death, and are much more complete 
than the registers. 

F, Wittram Cocx. 


THE KENTISH NOTE BOOK (13S. i. 
152). —- This never went beyond the second 
volume—more’s the pity. 

F. Wrriram Cock. 


Anna WittraMs (1706-83), (13 S. i. 132). 
—Anna Williams was born at Rhosmarket, 
near Haverfordwest, in 1706. About 1727 
she came to London with her father, and she 
lost her sight about 1740, but worked on to 
support herself, particularly by her needle. 
For two years she lived with her father at 
Charterhouse. After his expulsion he com- 
municated their distress to Dr. Johnson, and 
a close intimacy followed. Dr. Johnson in 
1752 prevailed upon Samuel Sharp fo under- 
take an operation upon her eyes. For 
creater convenience it was performed at 
Johnson’s house, but was unsuccessful, re- 
and from that 
time, whenever he had a house, Miss Wil- 
liams lived with him. She died at Johnson’s 
house in Bold Court, 6th Sept. 1783. Her 
‘ Miscellanies in Prose and Verse’ 1766, is 
said to have brought her about £300, and 
Garrick gave her a benefit, with Aaron Hill’s 
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play of ‘‘ Merope’ on 22 Jan., 1756, from 
which she is said to have received £200. 
Further particulars will be found ir the 
‘D.N.B.’ 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Docs 1n Wark (13 8. i. 90, 136, 178).— 
That dogs could be used in warfare is not 
a modern discovery. Both Greeks and 
Romans used them for offensive and defen- 
sive purposes and for maintaining commun- 
ication on the field of battle. | War-dogs 
are mentioned by Plutarch and Pliny, and 
Strabo describes how, in Gaul, dogs were 
armed with coats of mail. In the Middle 
Ages and in early Modern History there are 
many stories, some of them no doubt legen- 
dary, of the participation of dogs in war. 
In the Crimean War, dogs were employed 
on sentry duty ; in the American Civil War 
they were used both as sentries and guards. 
More information will be found in the 
‘Encyclopaedia Britannica,’ 12th edition, 
vol, xxx., p. 850. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


VERNEY IN THE Crvit War (13 S. i.109, 156). 

—Sir Edmund Verney (1590-1642), Standard 
Bearer to Charles I, was knighted 7 Jan., 
1610/11, and killed at Edgehill in 1642. 
His eldest son, Sir Ralph Verney (1613-96) 
was knighted 8 March, 1640/1, and fought 
for the Parliamentary forces against the 
King. The third son, Sir Edmund, 1616-49, 
was knighted in 1644, and was killed by 
Cromwell’s forces at Drogheda, 1649. 

It will be seen that the second Sir Edmund 
above, was not knighted until after the death 
of his father, though the first Sir Edmund 
and Sir Ralph, father and son, both held 
the rank of knighthood at the same time. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
xi. 


Morgav (12 S. 151).—James and 


Charles Frederick Moreau were probably | 


father and son, and the eldest, the son of 
Jacques Moreau, a French Protestant clergy- 
man, who settled in England early in the 
eighteenth century. 


tied an English lady. His nephew, J. N. 


Moreau, was librarian of the queen-consort | 


of Louis XV., historiographer of France, and 
the author of ‘L’Observateur Hollandais,’ 
the ‘ Devoirs d’un Prince,’ and other works. 
The best known member of the family, 
however, was J. V. Moreau, the famous 
French general, who was fatally wounded 
at the Battle of Dresden (Aug. 27, 1813) 
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Jacques Moreau mar- | 
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| fighting on the side of the Allies against 
Napoleon. 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton S.W.1. 


KinG CHARLEs’s STaTuE, CHARING CROSS 
(13 8. i. 50, 95, 135).—A useful article, 
‘The Pieman and the Pump,’ by Wilmot 
Corfield, is in the Dickensian, 1914, pp. 
295-299. 

J. ARDAGH. 


GREATEST RecorDED LENGTH oF SERVICE 
(12 8. ii. 327, 397, 412; ii. 258, 312). — 
The Rev. Robert Simson, LL.B., was Vicar 
of St. Michael’s, Coventry, from 1793 to 
May, 1846—fifty-three years—-when he died 
aged 83 years. 

The Rev. Richard Simson, M.A., was 
appointed minister of Sprouston, Kelso, Mar. 
16, 1605, where he remained fifty-one years, 
he having died in 1656. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 





Notes on Books. 


Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. 
aa Brewer. (London: Cassells. 
net. 


By E. Cob- 
1.. Se. 


Ir is, as most readers of ‘N. & Q’ are aware, 
by no means difficult to pick holes in Brewer’s 
‘Dictionary of Phrase and Fable.’ Even in 
this new edition, we have discovered several 
details that still require correction; and, in 
general, it remains inadvisable to rely on 
Brewer as an authority to be taken without 
question. But having made these churlish 
| remarks, because a tiresome sense of duty re- 
| quires it, how gladly we go on to express our 
| gratitude to this old friend, who, after all, 
| has proved himself so widely helpful, and that 
|for so many years. The amount of matter 
briefly conveyed to the inquirer within these 
covers is truly surprising, as are also its 
variety and range. Folklore, mythology, char- 
acters in legend and fiction, old phrases, in- 
cidents in history—every one knows the sort of 
things assembled here; but, dipping into the 
book again, we have been struck once more 
by the large proportion of out-of-the-way 
detail it contains. The Publisher’s Note tells 
us that “‘much dead matter” has been re- 
moved: this operation has, however, been per- 
| formed with such discretion as to leave behind 
| the explanation of many a small, recondite 
| puzzle, which can hardly crop up in anybody’s 
| way more than once in a lustrum. New mat- 
| ter, drawn chiefly from the incidents, and the 
| vocabulary belonging to the Great War, and 
| also from recent scientific work made popular, 
| brings it satisfactorily up-to-date. There can 
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be few persons who read to any purpose who 
have not, 
“* Brewer ” 
information actually 


now for furnishing the point of 
sought, now for 


| 


, time and again, been grateful to| 


sup- | 


plying the beginning of the clue (perhaps other- | 


wise tiresomely difficult to come by), which 
they could follow up to the discovery of what 
they wanted. In spite, then, of a wish that 
the revision had in some places been closer, 


we are glad to see this well-known compila- | 


tion making a new start in its career of 


pleasant and useful service. 


Years of Childhood. By Serghéi Aksakoff. 
Translated from the Russian by J. D. Duff. 
(Oxford University Press). 

Tuis translation appeared about eight years 

ago, and, as the Introduction informs us, is 

now out of print. We warmly welcome its 
re-appearance in the Oxford ‘ World’s Clas- 
sics,” 
charm and the merits of which would take too 
long fully to recount. It brings before us 
the life of gentlepeople of the south-east of 

Russia, in a provincial town and on _ their 

estates over a hundred years ago. Their char- 

acters and the incidents which reveal them 
are depicted with the unmistakeable touch of 

a master. But this master is not merely a 

genius; he is also, and from earliest child- 

hood, a sportsman and a lover and observer 
of nature—and more than that, writing out 
of the memories of his childhood, he writes 
from the standpoint, year by year, of the 
child. Aksakoff’s memory (not only the abund- 
ance and order of the detail it retained, but its 
vitality and power to re-create the very life 
and mind of childhood) recalls the type of 
memory which, working along different lines, 
helped to fashion and for generations pre- 
served the ‘Iliad’ and the ‘ Odyssey.’ It is 
impressed and stimulated in an especial degree 
by scenes and incidents of out-of-door life. The 
sense it conveys of the vastness of Russia is 
one of the chief charms of the book to the 
reader. A comparison with Tolstoy’s account 
of his childhood falls out considerably in 

Aksakoff’s favour, perhaps chiefly because, 

while not less unflinching in veracity than 

Tolstoy’s. it reveals the writer as possessing, 

in much higher degree, the heart of a poet. 


BooxksELuERs’ CATALOGUES. 


Mr. P. M. Barnarp, M.A.. of Tunbridge Wells, 
has sent us his Catalogue No. 137, about half 
of which is concerned with British Topography. 
The books, pamphlets and documents on this 
subject here described are all worth attention 
from one or other point of view, and some are 
of great interest. From the library of the 
late Richard Welford, and bearing a pictorial 
book- plate, comes a pretty good copy in old 
ealf of ‘England’s Grievance Discovered,’ 
Ralph Gardiner’s protest on behalf of the 


| Kaster, Hssex. 


for it is a book unique in its kind, the | 


Printed and Published by The ‘Bucks Free Press, Ltd., at ‘their Offices, ‘High 
Wycombe, in the County of Bucks. 


coal trade, which lacks “ the map of the River 
of Tine,” but contains a photographic facsimile 
of it. A rare book (1655, 4to.), this should 
not wait long for a purchaser at 61. 10s, 
Another notable item is a_ collection of 
eighteen original charters, from the 14th to 
the 16th century, relating to land at High 

As the Catalogue shows, these 
of considerable interest to the 
They are offered at 5l. 15s. 
Thomas Houghton’s ‘ Rara Avis in Terris: or 
the Compleat Miner, in two Books ’—a work 
dealing with the laws and customs of the lead- 
mines at Wirksworth in Derbyshire (1681)— 
is to be had for 6l. 

The other half of the Catalogue includes a 
few recent editions and facsimiles of old 
works and documents, the Woolley Facsimiles, 
for example, brought out 1899-1901, a set nearly 
complete, and including 43 of the 100 supple- 
mentary plates issued in 1905 (101.), and Pall- 
mann’s edition (1910) of Hans Burgkmair’s 
*Turnierbuch ’ (1529), in canvas boards (6l,) 
Our readers may note with some special in- 
terest, the 1715 edition of Charles Cotton’s 
‘Genuine Works ’—containing ‘ Scarronnides,’ 
‘ Lucian,’ ‘ The Wonders of the Peake,’ and 
‘The Planter’s Manual’ (10s.) There is a 
copy of the third and best edition (1720) of 
Pierre Bayle’s ‘Dictionnaire historique et 
critique "—4 vols., 11. 15s.—and one of Moreri’s 
‘Grand Dictionnaire Historique,’ 10 vols (1759: 
6l. 10s.) A pleasant item under Heraldry is 
a collection of papers from the workshop of an 
early eighteenth century heraldic engraver— 
11. 10s. A set of MSS. in 12 volumes, in the 
handwriting of the 11th Duke of Somerset, 
relating to ‘the history of the Seymour family, 
should contain a good deal of important 
matter; with 4 volumes of transcript these 
are offered for 101. Among First Editions we 
noted ‘A Collection of Several Pieces of Mr. 
John Locke * (original calf, 1721—3l. 10s.); 
Pepys’s “ Memoirs relating to the State of the 
Royal Navy’ (1690: 12s.); and Gerard de Roo’s 

‘Annales’ from Rudolph I to Charles V (1592 
—3l. 15s.) An attractive item is a copy of 
Viviani’s ‘ Divina Commedia’ (1823) having 
250 plates inserted, among which are +18 por- 
traits of Dante (3 vols., 21.), and so is a collec- 
tion of water-colour drawings to illustrate the 
two operas, ‘Il Torneo’ and ‘ L’Eroe di Lan- 
castro’ (1828 and 1829; 151.) The careful and 
scholarly description of the books makes this 
pte nag worth some close reading for its 
own sake. 


contain names 
genealogist. 





Potices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications rena: be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries,’ 22, 
Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2.’ Advertisements 
Business Letters, and Corrected Proofs to 
“The Publisher ” — at 20, High Street. High 
Wycombe, Bucks. 
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